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NOTES 
THE IDEA AND SLOGAN OF “ PERFIDIOUS ALBION ” 


By H. D. Scumipt 


When the slogan of “ Perfidious Albion” gained a new popularity in 
Germany before and during the First World War, considerable interest was 
shown in the study of its past history. However, the research carried out 
and published at that time?! did not go beyond the collection of quotations 
from French and German literature. It did not include an examination of 
political pamphlets and songs nor did it attempt any interpretation or co- 
herent presentation of the concept and its development. No distinction was 
made between individual and conventional use of the slogan, and conse- 
quently the time when this famous expression became a political catchword 
could not be recognized. The assumption that the expression was coined 
during the French Revolution appeared doubtful after the discovery that 
similar phrases had been used by seventeenth-century writers and even by 
medieval chronicles.2 Meanwhile new material on the notion of bad faith 
attributed by the French people to the English character has been published 
by G. Ascoli in a detailed research on French views of the British which 
supplements and continues the studies of Langlois.2 The fact that the 
slogan of “ Perfidious Albion ” is by no means dead and played a part in the 
political history of the Second World War, and that its past has remained 
obscure despite previous research, merits a re-examination of the matter. 


I 


There is no evidence that in his description of the quarrel which broke 
out between the English and the Austrians after the fall of Acre in 1191 Otto 
de Sancto Blasio used a conventional phrase # nor that his description helped 
to build up a tradition of “ English perfidy ” in the Middle Ages. Other 
medieval chroniclers employed the epithet for other nations.5 It has fre- 


1See W. Feldmann in an article published by the Frankfurter Zeitung, Abenda- 
blaté (5/5/1909); in another article published by Zeitschrift ftir deutsche Wort- 
forschung XIII (July, 1911), 96; A. Bowski in Frankfurter Zeitung (5/2/1915) ; 
summarized by E. Kredel, “100 franzdsische Schlagworte,” in Giessener Bettrdge 
zur Romanschen Philologie (Giessen, 1926); G. Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte (ed. 
1937), 496; O. Guerlac, Les Citations Francaises (Paris, 1931), 224. 2 About Otto 
de Sancto Blasio’s 13th-century record of “English perfidy,” see A. Cartellieri, 
Preussische Jahrbtcher (June, 1917). 

3 Ch. V. Langlois, “ Les Anglais du Moyen Age d’aprés les sources francaises,” 
Revue Historique LIT (1893), 298ff.; G. Ascoli, La Grande Bretagne devant lV opinion 
francaise (Paris, 1927); continued for the seventeenth century in two volumes 
(Paris, 1930). 

4“ Anglicam itaque perfidiam detestantes, Angliaeque subdi dedignantes, ascensis 
navibus simul cum Duce Leopaldo repatriaverunt.” L.A. Muratori, Rerum Italica- 
rum Scriptores (ed. 1725), VI, 893. 

5 A description of the rise of Cesena and a clash with papal forces in 1377, for 
example, refers to the people of Brittany as perfidious. L. A. Muratori (ed. 1729), 
XV, Chronicon Estense, 500A: “ caput perfidae gentis Britonum.” 
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quently been the case in conflicts that one party accused the other of “ trea- 
son’ and “ perfidy.” Thus the mere use of the term is no proof for the 
existence of a popular tradition or conventional catchword. 

The Hundred Years War roused hostile sentiments in France. Its out- 
break was regarded as a breach of faith and violation of the feudal law, 
Edward III having done homage to Philip VI for Gascony and Ponthieu.® 
More influential still towards promoting a popular idea of English disloyalty 
were the events in fourteenth-century England. The murder of a king has 
always deeply stirred popular emotions in Europe. The fate of Edward II 
and Richard II made the English notorious for betraying their own kings.” 
Once the tradition of the English always turning “ traitors ” had been estab- 
lished it assumed a proverbial and stereotyped character in the minds of the 
people such as: “ Loyaulté d’Angloys ne vault une poytevine.” ® Or: 


Pitié de Lombard, 
Labour de Picart, 
Humilité de Normand, 
Patienche d’Alemant, 
Larghece de Francois, 
Loyauté d’Anglois, 


Ces huit coses ne valent pas un bouchon.® 


In its proverbial form the stereotyped association of disloyalty with the 
English no longer referred to any particular event but was revived from 
time to time when a new incident inflamed popular feeling and gave new 
nourishment to an old prejudice, to the concept of “ les faux Anglais.” 

Tudor England provided several such occasions. The alliance of Henry 
VIII with Charles V against France, the breach with Rome, the execution 
of Anne Boleyn and Thomas More,!® the persecution of the Catholics, and 
above all the imprisonment and execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, a devout 
Catholic, a former Queen of France, considered by Catholics the rightful 
Queen of England, roused strong hostile emotions in France. One lament in 
commemoration of Mary ran: “ Peuple yssu de Brutus, gent perfide et 
brutal....’’ Another poetic expression of horror and hostility called Queen 
Elizabeth “ Perfide, desloiale”” and a poem calling on the French to rally 
against the English said: 


6. A. Muratori, Chronicon Estense (ed. 1937), XV, part III, 139. An echo of 
this tradition can still be found in L. Beyerlinck, Magnum Theatrum vitae humanae 
(ed. 1666), I, 438, where the wronged Philip of France is said to have uttered: 

“ Angelus est Anglus, cul nunquam fidere fas est: 
Dum tibi dicit ave, sicut ab hoste cave.” 
However, for the genuine source of this saying see T. Wright and J. Halliwell, 
Reliquae Antiquae (ed. 1841), 237; also Ascoli, op. cit., 44; Langlois, op. cit., 304. 

7™“N?’ ont pas Anglois souvent leur roys trahis?”’ See Ascoli, op. cit., 11, 17; 
Langlois, op. cit., 8301; a long list of English kings who have come to grief was 
given by the Magnum Theatrum as evidence for English cruelty, op. cit., I, 439. 
8 Langlois, zbid., 313. ® Le Roux de Lincy, Le livre des Proverbes Francais (ed. 
1859), I, 382. 
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Et reuniz ensemble allez faire sentir 
A ce peuple voisin ]’aigreur d’un repentir 
A ce perfide Anglois, gent cruelle et barbare....1 


On that occasion the expression of horror in France was no longer altogether 
naive and spontaneous but political calculations determined the intensity 
and form of public indignation. When Mary was executed France was rent 
into two hostile camps as a result of her Wars of Religion. In the final stage 
the Catholic League gravitated towards Spain, while the party of the Bour- 
bon Henri IV looked to England as an ally. In the nineties, therefore, the 
phrase ‘‘ Perfide Anglois ” had an anti-Bourbon ring. On the other hand, an 
attempt to brand the Spanish as unfaithful and crafty 1* clearly belonged 
to the political literature of the anti-League party. The sixteenth century 
thus had numerous opportunities to confirm the French tradition of the fif- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries that the English were “ perfidious,” a term 
which signified chiefly regicides, killers of people, perpetrators of cruel and 
barbarous acts. 

The civil wars and the execution of Charles I merely provided new mate- 
rial for the time-honored belief. There is evidence of French awareness of 
the existence of a continuous tradition to that effect in the lines of Dame 
Deuise: 

Ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui, perfides, 
Que par vos cruautés avides 

Vous avez fait mourir vos rois 

Kt les avez mis aux abois. 

On sait bien que dans vos provinces 
Déja quarante un de vos princes 

Sont morts par vos mains et vos maux 
Ou par le glaive des bourreaux.18 


During Cromwell’s alliance with France and the close link of the restored 
Stuarts with the French Court such sentiments lay dormant, only to re- 
awaken again in 1688 and the following years of warfare. 

The plight of James II and his wife, both exiles in France, the triumph 
of William of Orange, now acclaimed by the disloyal English, who turned 
their back on their legitimate king, brought forth a new crop of abuse 
couched in traditional language. Le Noble referred to London as “ séjour 
affreux de tant d’Ames perfides.” 14 Madame de Sévigné wrote: “Je crois 
en vérité, que le Roi et la Reine d’Angleterre sont bien mieux & Saint-Ger- 
main que dans leur perfide Royaume.” 1> And Bossuet interrupted his ser- 
mon with a sigh: “L’Angleterre, ah! la perfide Angleterre.” 16 French 
society was Jacobite but its natural sympathy with the exiled royal couple 


10 For the entire period see Ascoli, 281-303. 11 Jbid., 303. 

12 Cf. the French pamphlet A Comparison of the English and Spanish, tr. R. 
Ashley (London, 1589). 13 G. Ascoli, La Grande Bretagne devant Vopinion fran- 
caise au XVIle siécle (Paris, 1930), I, 83. 

‘4 Ascoli, op. cit., I, 190. Mme. de Sévigné, Lettres (ed. 1806), VI, 436. 
16 Bossuet, Sermons (ed. Paris, 1772), III, 45. 
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combined with the exigency of the war against England and her European 
allies. The latter were fully aware of the fact that France regarded the 
English as habitual traitors. To combat that notion and, perhaps, to 
strengthen the morale of the anti-French alliance the Protestant refugee 
Misson remarked in his travelbook: “ Je ne sais sur quoi peut étre fondé ce 
que j’ai toute ma vie oui dire en France, que les Anglois étoient Traitres.” 17 

After the War of the Spanish Succession the hostile emotions died down 
in France. The Anglophile movement, intimately connected with the names 
of Voltaire and Montesquieu, characterized French literature in the eight- 
eenth century. But neither Voltaire’s Lettres sur les Anglais, nor Montes- 
quieu’s enthusiastic proclamation of England as the freest country in the 
world and the Anglomania of the French intellectuals, meant that the old 
tradition had been altogether forgotten. It had subsided while despotism 
and the rule of privilege at home were regarded as the more dangerous ene- 
mies. Abbé le Blanc, writing in the forties, recorded the co-existence of love 
and hatred in France where England was concerned. ‘In France,” he ob- 
served, “ we think too well and too ill of the English.” 18 

The phenomenon of ambivalent sentiments vis 4 vis Great Britain con- 
tinued in France and later in Germany. Balzac described the political views 
of the nineteenth-century French rentier as twofold. To him England “ est 
tour 4 tour la machiavélique Albion et le pays modéle: machiavélique Albion 
quand il s’agit des intéréts de la France froissée et de Napoléon; pays modéle 
quand il est utile de l’opposer aux ministres.” 49 When intellectual France 
depicted England as the model country old animosities were by no means 
forgotten. Frederick II of Prussia, the American War of Independence, and 
finally the French Revolution and Napoleon caused “pays modéle” to 
undergo a new eclipse and “ perfide Anglois”’ to return to the full light of 
public consciousness. In this new phase the idea of “ English perfidy ” 
assumed an entirely new meaning and its spreading was promoted by sys- 
tematic and deliberate government action. 


IT 


In the Seven Years’ War Frederick of Prussia had fought as an ally of 
Britain. The succession of King George III and the fall of Pitt in 1761 
brought about a reversal of the English political scene similar to the dis- 
missal of Marlborough in 1711. As in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
Britain opened peace negotiations much to the dismay of her allies. Freder- 
ick found himself deserted at a time when the war had taken a disastrous 
turn for Prussia. The Prussian king, who thought and wrote in French, 


17M. Misson, Mémoires et Observations Faites par un Voyageur en Angleterre 
(The Hague, 1698), 3. 

18 Abbé le Blanc, Letters on the English (Engl. ed., Dublin, 1747), I, 9; see also 
I, 18; II, 214, 244. 

19H. de Balzac, Oeuvres complétes (Paris, 1872), XXI, 296. In the twentieth 
century Bulow in a less rationalizing vein and with more psychological insight con- 
fessed: “ Persdnlich stand ich England mit einer Mischung von Bewunderung und 
Neid gegeniiber.”” Denkwiirdigkeiten (ed. 1930), I, 429. 
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never forgave the English the way he had been abandoned. He did not go 
in for loud recriminations then and there but branded Britain with the 
stigma of disloyalty before posterity. His was political propaganda de- 
signed to influence future generations. In his political testament he taught 
his successors that it was the practice of these “ haughty ” and “ arrogant ” 
British to sacrifice their allies the:first moment they no longer needed them.”° 
In his History of the Seven Years’ War he spoke of the “ conduite perfide 
des Anglais ” and the “ perfidie que ce ministre anglais fit au Roi,” summing 
up British policy in these words: “ Mais manquer de foi 4 son allié, mais 
tramer des complots contre lui, qu’é peine ses ennemis pouvraient former, 
mais travailler avec ardeur 4 sa perte, le trahir, le vendre, l’assassiner, pour 
ainsi dire, de pareils attentats, des actions aussi noires, aussi abominables, 
doivent étre rendues dans toute leur atrocité, pour épouvanter, par le juge- 
ment que la postérité en portera, tous ceux qui seraient capables d’en com- 
metre de pareilles.’’ 21 

Frederick had had no scruples about employing every political and stra- 
tegic ruse and diplomatic intrigue of his own time where the interests of his 
state were concerned. His indignation, however, was genuine where such 
methods got the better of him. He used “ perfidie des Anglais ”’ in the sense 
of “ manquer de foi 4 son allié.” In this sense the idea was bound to have 
an affect on Britain’s actual or potential allies and to prove a handicap to 
British policy. That was what Frederick intended. It was his revenge. 
When his tirade was published in 1788, new pens had joined forces with him. 
Thomas Paine had proclaimed England treacherous and governed by a king 
and a ministry whose word could not be relied on.2*, To the Americans the 
“funeral of the English character ” came in stories of the British hiring Ger- 
mans and Indians to fight against a free people. When the French Revolu- 
tion broke out these ideas, voiced by the Prussian king and the victorious 
Americans, fell on fertile ground. 

As the revolution gathered momentum politics was brought to the masses 
in a way hitherto unknown. Their sentiments were roused by the spoken 
and written word and their passions were deliberately evoked or allayed 
according to the demands of political life. In this mental climate many 
political slogans and clichés were forged to contain mass emotion in a shell 
that could be hurled against the enemy whenever the occasion arose. 

It would be attractive to play with the idea that the French notion of 
English “ perfidy,” so often voiced in the past when a royal head fell in 
England, should be applied to her neighbour immediately after the execution 
of Louis XVI and thereby indicate a subconscious feeling of guilt, but evi- 
dence in this respect is not conclusive. The epithet “ perfidious ” was ap- 
plied by the Revolution to all its enemies. In pamphlets and political songs 
the term is used to denounce the Court, the aristocrats, Austria, Roland, and 
Dumouriez.?? It was, therefore, quite natural that it should also be applied 
to Pitt, the Cabinet of St. James, and the English, along with other expres- 


20 Die politischen Testamente Friedrich des Grossen (ed. 1920), 205, 211, 226, 
241. 1 Oeuvres de Frédéric le Grand (ed. 1847), V, 178, 179. 
22 Paine’s Political Writings (London, 1909), 123, 124. 
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sions of hostile feelings such as ‘‘ coward,” “cruel,” ‘“ haughty,” “ avari- 
cious,” “ proud,” “ machiavellian.” As the war dragged on and Britain 
turned out to be the most stubborn and persistent foe, it was inevitable that 
these phrases should cling to the English name longest and with increasing 
repetition. The expression “ perfidious Albion,” however, though employed 
by Ximénéz in a poem on the Republican Era in October, 1793, in the 
context: 

Attaquons dans ses eaux 

La perfide Albion! 74 


did not serve in Revolutionary France as a political slogan, because the cri- 
terion of a slogan that it be frequently used by writers and speakers, when- 
ever their minds touch on the associated subject, does not apply. Ximénéz’s 
use of the phrase is still an isolated instance of unconventional, individual 
and original coinage. 

Nor do we find in Revolutionary France an awareness that a tradition 
of “ English perfidy ” had existed throughout the past centuries. On the 
contrary, there is all the evidence to indicate a painful awareness that an 
Anglomania existed in France and the other countries of the Continent, 
which must be stamped out by an anti-British propaganda.”®> In France 
British policy was denounced as paying the rebellious brigands and trying 
to break up France from within. Abroad other countries were warned not 
to ally themselves with Britain, which was a notoriously selfish and treacher- 
ous partner. The example of Holland and of Prussia was mentioned.?® For 
the first time the seed of national hatred was methodically sown by a gov- 
ernment. The crop of hatred and national prejudice reaped by subsequent 
generations of Europeans was infinitely larger than anything Robespierre 
and his colleagues could have imagined. The anti-British propaganda initi- 
ated by Robespierre and perfected by Napoleon survived its instigators by 
a hundred and fifty years, affecting the thought of leading European states- 
men, who were often unaware of what had been the actual source that had 
poisoned their minds. 

The British naval operation of Toulon in support of French resistance 
to the Paris régime in 1793 caused a marked rise in anti-British feeling. At 
the beginning of 1794 Robespierre solemnly set the hatred of Britain as the 
order of the day and called on the Jacobins to hate not only the English 
government but the whole nation. This time French sentiments of hostility 
were roused deliberately and systematically: ‘“ animer de plus en plus votre 
haine contre les Anglais,” as Robespierre put it.27 This process of launching 


23 [Ancien Moniteur, Réimpression (Paris, 1840), XVII, 751, XVIII, 234, 241, 
450, 629, XIX, 7; also the third stanza of the Marseillaise composed in 1792, where 
“ perfides ” does not mean the English. 24 W. Feldmann, O. Guerlac, op. cit. 

25 Moniteur, ibid., XIX, 378. 

26 Ch. Theremin’s pamphlet Des intéréts des Puissances Continentales (Paris, An 
III), Brit. Mus. Collection, Rev. Francaise, No. 329, pp. 39, 53; The aim of British 
policy is said to be world domination. Theremin uses “ perfidious” in the sense of 
Britain’s playing off one Power against the other and fomenting Continental wars 
for her own profit. 27 See foot of next page. 
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a campaign of hatred on a nation-wide scale was given classical expression 
by Gauran in the Corps Législatif, where he pronounced in 1798: “ Nation- 
alisons la haine contre ce gouvernement qui a osé concevoir une guerre 
d’extermination contre un peuple devenu libre.’’?8 In the course of the 
“ nationalization” of hatred against Britain the idea of “ perfidious ”— 
meaning no longer an epithet for regicides but now having a new revolution- 
ary interpretation—stood for the conspiring activities and the selfish inter- 
ests of the enemies of the free people of France, and later, under Napoleon, 
of the free nations of Europe. With England left as the only enemy it 
meant simply to condemn England as the enemy of Europe who stirred up 
wars and revolutions, and made profit out of her trade in human blood. 

Another idea was to make the association of perfidy with Britain closer 
still. In the prevailing atmosphere of classicism, Britain was likened to Car- 
thage, a people corrupted by greed and vice. Gauran’s proclamation included 
the following appeal: “ Imitons, pour y parvenir, ce que I|’inflexible Caton fit 
dans le sénat de Rome. Cet austére censeur terminait toutes ses opinions 
par ces mots longtemps et si utilement répétés: Que Carthage sovt détruite.” 
The French identified themselves with the Romans, because this implied 
their final triumph over Britain, to which the Roman idea of Punic perfidy ?° 
was readily applied. That classical allusion was already in use in 1793,3° 
but gained special popularity during the years 1797-8, when Britain was left 
as the only formidable enemy France had to face. 

The Carthage-cliché was repeated ad nauseam in meetings and on the 
stage. Towards the end of 1797 an opera composed by Lacombe called 
“Scipio” or “ The Fall of Carthage’ was performed in the ThéAtre des 
Arts. The very gist of the opera was that popular cliché. It contained the 
following aria: 


Assez et trop long-temps la perfide Carthage 

De ses nombreux vaisseaux a fatigué les mers; 

Trop long-temps son ministre, insolent et pervers, 
Répand dans |’ombre, I’or, le crime, le carnage... .” 31 


Mostly the association of Carthage with Britain was fully expressed and 
then the expression “le perfide anglais ” came natural, as in the “ Pot pourri 
Republicain ”’ composed to the tune of the Marseillaise: 


Cette ambitieuse Carthage, 
Soutien des émigrés pervers, 


27 [Ancien Moniteur (ed. 1840), XIX, 348, 374. The propaganda campaign 
against Britain did not start with Napoleon, as might appear from R. B. Holtman’s 
detailed study, Napoleonic Propaganda (Baton Rouge, 1950). No study of Napole- 
onic propaganda can be complete without at least a chapter on the French Revolu- 
tion. 78 Jbid., XXIX, 193. 

2° Cf. Livius XXI, 4: perfidia plus quam Punica; also XXV, 39. _—_ See also the 
German 18th century encyclopedia, J. H. Zedlers Universallezikon (Halle, 1746), vol. 
49, 2327, UNTREUE. Brit. Mus. Collection Rev. Fr. No. 458; see also Moni- 
teur, XVII, 339, XIX, 373. 

81 Moniteur, orig. ed. No. 88, 353, 18/2/1797. 
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Osa dans son aveugle rage, 
Nous préparer d’ignoble fer! 
Couvrit la France désolée 
Des crimes, d’horribles forfaits! 
Arma francais contre francais! 
Fit naitre la triste vendée! 

Aux armes citoyens, que le perfide anglais 

Bientdét, bientét, n’ait qu’a choisir sa ruine ou la Paix.*? 


And the implied wish for the total destruction of the enemy took similar 
forms of the Carthage-cliché. 


Delenda ab imis sedibus Albion! 
Delenda tota est! 38 


This cliché found a ready response also outside France. It can be found in 
Italy, in Denmark,** in the United States. Jefferson expressed his lack of 
faith in the reliability of Britain entirely in the ideas and terms of French 
propaganda, in which the Carthage-cliché played a prominent réle. Writing 
to Langdon in March, 1810, about waging war against Napoleon on the side 
of Britain, Jefferson maintained there was no security that Britain might 
not ‘“ make a separate peace and leave us in the lurch. Her good faith! The 
faith of a nation of merchants! The Punica fides of modern Carthage! Of 
the friend and protector of Copenhagen! ” 3° 

The frequent use of ‘‘ Albion ” °° was also due to the spirit of classicism. 
Previously it had been reserved for poetry and solemn emotions. French 
revolutionary satire employed the expression at first also in poetry in mock- 
reverence, usually in the connection “ fiére Albion,” “ orgueilleuse Albion.” 
Later through frequent use the word became more common and appeared 
also in prose and in open derision.?? 

In the first years of the French Empire, therefore, the association “‘ Per- 
fidious Carthage—Carthage is Albion—Albion is also perfidious ” had al- 
ready become so commonplace that it is surprising the slogan did not develop 
much earlier than it actually did, which was only towards the end of the 
Empire. 

How much the expresison was actually in the air can be learned from the 
juxtaposition of the French and the German version of an article published 
by the German periodical Minerva in September, 1807, and quoted by the 
Momteur in support of the alleged progress of anti-British sentiment in 
Germany. 


82 Brit. Mus., Rev. Fr. No. 458. 33 Loc. cit., No. 269, 25/9/1807. 34 No. 600 
contains a Latin poem by an Italian in praise of the French Revolution alluding to 
Carthage. Danish version in Moniteur, orig. ed. No. 360, p. 1392, 26/12/1807. 

35 The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia (ed. 1900), 305. 

36 Kurope had learned that name from Pliny and Ptolemy; see Ozford Classical 
Dictionary (ed. 1949), 28. 

87 Brit. Mus. Collection, Rev. Fr. No. 292, p. 9; Journal de Paris (1803), Nos. 
83, 97; Recueil des manifestes, etc., de Napoléon (London, 1810), I, 80, II, 36, 95. 
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MINERVA MONITEUR 


‘“O Britannia, sie haben gesiegt, die ‘‘ Albion! ils ont vaincu, les peuples 
Volker des Westens und Siidens, und, de 1’Occident et du Sud! et le front 
mit ewig griinem Lorbeer die Scheitel couronné de lauriers toujours verts, 
bekranzt, stehen sie deinen iiblen ils sont préts & renverser tes perfides 
Anschlagen gegeniiber.” 38 projets! ” %9 


The French text shows two marked deviations from the German, namely, 
“ Albion ” and “ perfides,” both clichés of the political language in France 
but in 1807 not yet in general use in Germany, a significant fact, whichever 
text was the original version.*® 

In 1807 the two terms were still used separately, but from 1809 on the 
slogan finally gains prominence in its compound form of “ Albion perfide.” 
It occurred in Simon’s Ode on the Duke of Montebello, killed in the battle 
of Esslingen, and also in a French air of the same year. The slogan not only 
first appeared in a strongly emotional mood but also in a curious association 
with other revolutionary expressions of wrath, from which it arose: 


1792, Marseillaise: “ tremblez, tyrans, et vous, perfides....” 


1807, Les trois bateaux: “ Tremble! tremble fiére Albion! ” 41 


1806, Les deux Campaignes de l’an XIV: “ Tremble dans tes foyers, orgueil- 
leuse Carthage.” 4 

1809, Ode sur la mort du Duc de Montebello: “ Frémis, tremble, Albion 
perfide.” 4% 

1809, A la Garde Nationale de l’Empire francais: 


‘“‘ Race ennemie 
Trop perfide Albion 
Tremble! ta tyrannie 
Forme notre union.” *4 


As compound slogan “ perfidious Albion” for the first time attained 
international political significance in January and February, 1813, when 
Napoleon was endeavoring to raise a new army for the defense of his Empire 
after the dissolution of the Grande Armée in Russia. Using deliberately the 
defection of the Prussian General York to whip up indignation and patriotic 
emotions,*° the Emperor had special orders given to the préfets and sous- 
préfets to stage loyalty-meetings in support of a new recruiting drive 
throughout French-controlled Europe. The pattern of the loyalty declara- 
tions was similar, and in the wording of the declarations “ perfidious Albion ” 
occurred along with “ perfidious England.” The proclamation of Alost de- 
nounced the treason of York as “ une action, que les intrigues seules et 1’or 


38 Minerva (Sept., 1807), 408-9. 89 Moniteur, No. 286, 13/10/1807. 
0Later on the Napoleon-controlled German press adopted “treulos” and 
“falsch ” for perfidious, see Minerva (Jan., 1811, October, 1812); Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, 17/1/1812; 24/10/1812. 
41 Moniteur, No. 210, 29/7/1807, 4% Brit. Mus., Rev. Fr. No. 393. 
43 Q. Guerlac, op. cit., 224. 44 Brit. Mus., Rev. Fr. No. 600. 
45 See L. Lecestres, Lettres inédites (Paris, 1897), II, 205. 
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corrupteur de la perfide Albion ont pu ourdir.” 46 The City Council of 
Florence adopted in its assurance of staunch loyalty the phrase: ‘‘ Mostrerete 
con nuove maraviglie all "Europa, e alla perfidia, e dispettosa Albione....” 47 
Other cities like Sarone, Thiers, Hamms, Genoa, Turin stuck to the older 
cliché of “‘ perfide insulaire ” or “1a perfide Angleterre ”’ and their variations.*® 

Thus when final defeat came the slogan of “ perfidious Albion” had 
already come into widespread use but had not yet gained a predominant 
position over the older slogans. Contemporaries such as Mme. de Staél or 
the Prince of Wied recalled “ perfides insulaires”’ as the most prominent 
catchword of the time.*® 

The alleged betrayal of Napoleon by the British in 1815, his imprison- 
ment and humiliation on St. Helena, which the Napoleonic legend wove into 
a Passion of Napoleon, furnished new material for the old idea. Huis death 
evoked many of the old slogans without giving prominence to “ perfidious 
Albion.” °° That compound slogan, though by no means forgotten,®! only 
gained a predominant position with the great Bonapartist revival in 1840- 
1841. 

III 


In July, 1840, the Mehemet Ali Crisis brought about the diplomatic iso- 
lation of France, which faced the old anti-Napoleon coalition of European 
Powers. In the atmosphere of an already existing strong Bonapartist cur- 
rent all the dormant expressions of old resentment awoke. There was no 
direct government-sponsored hatred campaign, but a tacit loosening of the 
reigns, as is suggested by ‘‘ Les Guépes ”: ‘‘ Les journaux ministériels, alors,— 
anciens organes du vieux libéralisme,—qui avaient eu tant de mal 4 glorifier 
’Angleterre,—se sont sentis 4 |’aise quand le maitre leur a permis de |’ap- 
peler comme autrefois: Perfide Albion et Carthage des temps modernes.” 5? 
That sentence shows awareness not only of the old tradition but also of a 
certain measure of government handling in the use and timing of the slogan. 
The expression remained a prominent phrase in mid-century France, and 
was also used in connection with the controversy over the protective tariff, 
where it was calculated to scare the industrialists, as Chevalier recorded in 
December, 1856.53 In 1866 the Great Dictionary of Larousse testified to the 


46 Momteur, orig. ed. No. 43, 12/2/1813. 

47 Giornal del Dipartimento dell’Arno, No. 21, 18/2/1813; reprinted also by other 
papers, Monitore delle Due Scilie, No. 634, 12/2/1813, Moniteur, No. 33, 2/2/1813. 

48 Moniteur, Nos. 34, 43; Gazetta di Genova, No. 8, 27/1/1813. 

49 Mme. de Staél, Considérations sur les principaux événements de la Révolution 
Francaise (Paris, 1818), II, 350. Prince H. V. of Wied quoted by Biichmann, 
Geflugelte Worte, (ed. 1907), 497. 

50 Pensée des Braves (ed. 1821), 8. Bodleian Coll. of Nap. pamphl.: Curzon, 
e. 127 (20) and other pamphlets contained in that volume. 

51 Mme. de Girardin, Lettres Parisiennes (Paris, 1843), 350. 

52 A. Karr, Les Guépes, 2iéme série (Aotit 1840), 23. 

53 Revue des Deux Mondes VI, 630; Balzac’s reference to the machiavélique 
Albion (see note 19 above) and the “ perfide Autriche”’ must be linked with the 
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popularity of the slogan in France.** 

The slogan had been spread throughout Europe by means of the Napole- 
onic press and propaganda. Its revival in France also gained the attention 
of the outside world. In Germany the idea had already made its appear- 
ance in the history books before 1840,°° but it was Heine who strongly re- 
flected the Bonapartist mood of Paris and who gave a new impetus to the 
use of the slogan in Germany, this time in its Gallic form of “ das perfide 
Albion.” In an article published by the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung he 
reported from Paris on July 27, 1840: “ Mit Ausnahme der Legitimisten, 
die ihr Heil nur vom Ausland erwarten, versammeln sich alle Franzosen um 
die dreifarbige Fahne, und Krieg mit dem ‘ perfiden Albion ’ ist ihre gemein- 
same Parole.” 5 Heine only needed a few days to make the slogan his own. 
Writing about Guizot on July 29 he said: “ Wir fangen an dich zu lieben. 
Nur den Gesandtschaftsposten zu London mochten wir dir nicht mehr an- 
vertrauen; dazu geh6ért ein Geierblick, der die Ranke des perfiden Albions 
zeitig genug auszuspionieren weiss....” 57 Heine’s language shows a close 
affinity to the language of the Napoleonic press, and phrases such as 
“Schlangenlist Karthagos,” “ Punier der Nordsee,” give away the origin of 
his thought. He had never denied studying the back numbers of the Moni- 
teur and strongly recommended it to others.58 

When in 1848 German political opinion had gained a national forum to 
raise its voice at Frankfurt, friction with Britain over Schleswig-Holstein 
produced a wave of anger which, characteristically enough, had recourse to 
Napoleonic idioms for want of other traditional expressions. The ghost of 
the Continental System was invoked together with the concept of English 
“ perfidy,” and the deputy Eisenmann, addressing the 34th session of the 
National Assembly, said: “ Meine Herren! Es wird uns, wenn England von 
seiner perfidem Politik gegen uns nicht abgeht, nichts iibrig bleiben, als ein 
solches Biindnis zu schliessen, das néthigenfalls das alte Continentalsystem 
wieder ins Leben ruft.” 5° For a while the Germans remained fully aware 
of the French origin of the slogan. Bismarck mentioned it in 1856 in con- 
nection with the policy of Louis Napoleon.®° Emerson’s remark about the 
“French popular legends on the subject of perfidious Albion ” ®& shows that 





pattern of the revolutionary language at an early stage. See also (Anon) L’Empire 
devant Europe (Paris, 1852), 38f. 

54M. P. Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire universelle (ed. 1866), item: Albion. 

55 W. Wenzel, Geschichte der Deutschen (ed. 1837), 837, where the period of 
1711 is headed: Treulosigkeit der Englander. 

56 Heine, Werke (ed. Hamburg, 1885), IX, 262. 

57 Ibid., 264. 

58 Ibid., X, 45; and the recommendation to study the Moniteur (ibid., IX, 25). 
The L’Ancien Moniteur had just been re-printed. 

59 Nationalversammlung, Stenogr. Bericht (Frankfurt, 1849), II, 827. 

60 Bismarck, Politische Briefe (Berlin, 1889), I, 50. Also C. Hillebrand, Frankreich 
(Engl. tr., London, 1881), 155, 207. 

61 R. W. Emerson, Complete Works (London, 1866), II, 55. 
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outside Germany also the slogan was clearly remembered as French. That 
knowledge faded away in the second part of the nineteenth century. This 
process can be watched in the writings of Treitschke, who at first referred to 
the slogan of “ perfidious Albion ” as French.®* Seventeen years later after 
the Congress of Berlin he was already referring to it ironically as Britain’s 
“title of honour,” ®&* and with his rising nationalist mania accompanied by 
a pathological hatred of Britain he persuaded himself and his students that 
the world regarded “ als ein politisches Naturgesetz dass alle Bundesgenos- 
sen des treulosen Albion unfehlbar betrogen wurden.” ®* ‘Towards the end 
of his life, Bismarck had fully absorbed the idea as his own and spoke of 
the hypocrisy and perfidy by which English policy was often directed.’ 

The end of the nineteenth century saw almost all the great Powers in- 
volved in conflicts with Great Britain. The slogan of “ perfidious Albion ” 
attained a recognized position even in the diplomatic intercourse of nations, 
a fact which had been specially favored by the use of French as the diplo- 
matic language. The German emperor, who had taken a special liking to 
the Carthage-cliché with himself posing as Cato,®* did not hesitate to fling 
the old slogan in the face of King Edward VII, when the latter paid his first 
royal visit to Germany in 1901, and German as well as Russian statesmen 
frequently employed the catchword.®* Robespierre and Napoleon had been 
masters deliberately designing their propaganda. The German emperor, 
the Tsar, Biilow, Witte, Treitschke, the European public a hundred years 
later were still their victims. Small wonder, therefore, that when the First 
World War broke out, the Napoleonic slogan with all its associations domi- 
nated German public life for the duration of the struggle. 

World War II and the diplomacy preceding it witnessed a return to the 
calculating and rational designing of propaganda in the Napoleonic style. 
The Nazis found it useful to revive the idea of Britain as an unreliable ally 
so as to undermine the morale of actual and potential British allies. This 
was specially brought home by the Nazi propaganda machine after the col- 
lapse of Poland. Then the Volkische Beobachter wrote: ‘‘ Polens blindes 
Vertrauen in die britische Hilfeleistung liegt auf dem riesigen Schlachtfeld 
im Weichselbogen unter unzahligen Kreuzen begraben. Dieses Graiberfeld 
wird ein ewiges Mahnmal fiir alle Volker bleiben, die mit dem Gedanken 
spielen, ihr Schicksal an den Wagen des perfiden Albions zu binden.” 6 


62 H. v. Treitschke, Historisch Politische Aufsdtze (1886), III, 395. 

63 Preussische Jahrbticher, vol. 44, 206. 

64 Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte (Berlin, 1885), III, 145-6. 

65 H. v. Poschinger, Conversations with Bismarck (London, 1900), 225. 

661. Franke, Die Randbemerkungen Wilhelm II (1934), 125. 

87 Die Grosse Politik (ed. 1924), XVII, 96; see also ibid., XIX, 63; XIX, 53-4; 
XIX, 509. Biilow, Deutschland und die Mdchte (1929), I, 30, 411, 427. 

68 Volk. Beobachter (23/9/1939), also 14/10/39. Similar language used by Ber- 
liner Monatshefte (October, 1939), 887. For the use of the idea in diplomatic rela- 
tions see Ribbentrop’s letter in Nazi-Soviet Relations (U.S. Dep’t of State, 1948), 
209; Mussolini’s views in Documents of German Foreign Policy (London, 1949, 
Series D, I, 3). 
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Soon the Germans directed their psychological warfare against France. At 
first the idea of British “ perfidy ” was couched in the slogan “ The English 
will fight to the last Frenchman,” and the Stuttgart radio broadcast the song 
which began with the words: As-tu vu l’Anglais? ® Later in Vichy France 
repeated the ancient idea in the guise: “ Nous avions été trahis par nos 
alliés.”’ 7° 

Asking how it was that the enemy propaganda succeeded, Maurois came 
to the conclusion that it was reinforced in the minds of many Frenchmen. 
He went on to observe: “ The memory of nations is dreadfully retentive. 
In more than one French province between 1919 and 1939, when I talked 
with confidence about British friendship, I encountered the vague, irritating 
persistent memory of the Hundred Years War.” ™ 

The study of the idea of the “ perfidious English” bears out Maurois 
conclusion with some qualifications. The pre-revolutionary idea behind the 
epithet died out, but the epithet took on a new connotation. Without evi- 
dence for the continuity of the phrase all through the eighteenth century, 
we must assume that the new revolutionary meaning created a new idiom 
for which an old word was used. How far that old word still lingered in the 
back of the public mind from previous generations, it is hard to tell. The 
difference, however, in this second stage was the large-scale government sup- 
port and use in mass propaganda which made popular memory retentive and 
thus influenced generations, especially of Europeans, for almost a hundred 
and fifty years. We have not heard the last of it—an impressive record of 
the enduring effect political propaganda can have which is designed to rouse 
collective hatred. 
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St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford University. 


69 Cassius, La vérité sur Vaffaire Pétain (1945), 84. 
70 Le procés du Maréchal Pétain (Paris, 1945), I, 51. 
71 A. Maurois, Why France Fell (Engl. transl., London, 1940), 120. 
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